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Association  Of  Lincoln 
ith  Journal  Extended 


Through  Most  Of  His  Lifex 


"The  Journal  paper  was  always 
my  friend;  and,  of  course,  its  edi- 
tors the  same." 

That  statement  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln sums  up  his  long  association 
with  the-  Illinois  State  Journal,  an 
association  this  newspaper  refers 
to  with  pride. 

For  The  State  Journal  was 
Abraham  Lincoln's  paper  during 
all  the  years  of  his  residence  in 
Springfield.  To  its  columns  nr- 
contributed  editorials  and  inserted 
advertisements;  from  it  he  received 
unflagging  support  in  all  his  cam- 
paigns. 

That  historic  day  in  May,  1860, 
when  Lincoln  received  the  nomi- 
nation to  the  presidency  at  the 
Republican  convention  in  Chicago 
found  him  seated  in  a  large  arm- 
chair in  the  old  Journal  building 
on  North  Sixth  street  when  the 
news  of  his  nomination  came. 

Beginning  with  an  obscure  no- 
tice which  appeared  in  The  Journal 
of  March  15,  1832,  in  which  Lin- 
coln announced  his  candidacy  for 
election  to  the  general  assembly, 
Lincoln's  activities  were  chroni- 
cled in  this  newspaper  through 
business  notices,  his  first  speeches, 
editorials,  expressions  of  political 
belief  and  the  printing  of  his  in- 
augural address. 

Candidacy  Announced. 

The  announcement  of  his  can- 
didacj'  to  the  legislature  in  1832— 


.xwhen  he  was  23  years  old — read  as 
follows: 

"I  am  young,  and  unknown  to 
many  of  you.  I  was  born,  and 
have  ever  remained,  in  the  most 
humble  walks  of  life.  I  have  no 
wealthy  or  popular  relations  or 
friends  to  recommend  me.  My 
case  is  thrown  exclusively  upon 
the  independent  voters  of  the  coun- 
try; and,  if  elected,  they  will  have 
conferred  a  favor  upon  me  for 
which  I  shall  be  unremitting  in 
my  labors  to  compensate.  But,  if 
the  good  people  in  their  wisdom 
shall  see  fit  to  keep  me  in  the 
background,  I  have  been  too  fa- 
miliar with  disappointments  to  be 
very  much  chagrined." 

Lincoln's  friendship  for  Simeon 
Francis,  one  of  the  two  brothers 
who  founded  The  Journal,  was  of 
the  closest  for  thirty-five  years. 
Tradition  has  it  that  Lincoln,  con- 
templating a  political  career  in 
the  frontier  village  of  New  Salem, 
was  so  strongly  attracted  by  Fran- 
cis' editorials  that  he  walked  twen- 
ty miles  to  Springfield  to  make 
the    acquaintance    of   the    editor. 

"Francis,"  said  William  H.  Hern- 
don,  Lincoln's  law  partner  and 
biographer,  "was  warmly  attached 
to  Lincoln  and  entertained  great 
admiration  for  Lincoln's  brains  and 
noble  qualities.  The  esteem  was 
mutual." 

Frequent   Visitor  To   Office. 

When   the   Francis   brothers   re- 1 


tired  from  The  Journal  in  1855 
Lincoln  continued  to  frequent  th-; 
newspaper  office  as  he  had  for 
many  years  in  the  past.  The  new 
editor  was  Edward  L.  Baker,  son 
of  a  lawyer  whom  Lincoln  had 
met  in  many  courts,  and  whose 
wife  was  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

"He  was  a  frequent  visitor  to 
The  Journal  office,"  wrote  J.  D. 
Roper,  who  later  became  one  of 
the  publishers  of  the  paper,  "al- 
ways greeting  everyone  with  a 
pleasant  word.  Sometimes  he  had 
with  him  his  two  small  boys,  who 
would  often  slip  out  into  the  work 
room,  just  back  of  the  editorial 
room;  when  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
find  the  boys  had  gone,  he  would 
go  and  find  them,  leading  them 
back  by  the  hands;  this  would  oc- 
cur two  or  three  times  at  ea.^h 
visit  when  the  hoys  wore  with 
him.  Most  of  these  visits  would 
occupy  an  hour  or  more,  talking 
with  Mr.  Baker,  the  editor,  and 
reading  the  New  York  Tribune 
and   other  eastern  papers." 

In    concluding   a    recent   address 
on   Lincoln's  association   with    this 
newspaper,  A.  W.  Shipton,  its  pres- 
ent publisher,   spoke   as  follows: 
Guided  By  Lincoln. 

"It  is  significant  that  during  all 
the  years  of  its  existence,  in  every 
political  crisis,  editors  of  Th  = 
Journal  have  reverted  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  its  founders  and  their  ear- 
Jy  associate,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
S^ach  of  them  has  found  in  Lin- 
coln's attitude  upon  important  is- 
sues and  Lincoln's  utterances,  guid- 
ance for  the  newspaper's  year  by 
year  political  course.  That  it  has 
lived  all  these  years,  enjoying  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  read- 
ers   it    serves,    can    be    credited    in 


large  measure  to  the  consistent 
fidelity  of  its  publishers  to  the 
friendly    Lincoln-Francis     alliance. 

"Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Illinois  State  Journal  of  today  has 
a  heritage  in  which  it  may  well 
take  pride.  And  in  that  heritage 
every  member  of  the  staff  doe-s 
take  pride — pride  in  the  friendship 
that  existed  between  the  editors 
and  Lincoln,  pride  in  the  aid  which 
the  paper  rendered  to  the  nation 
by  supporting  him  in  his  rise  from 
obscurity  1o  eminence,  pride  ill  th 
service  which  it  did  to  history  by 
preserving  much  of  the  record  of 
his  life.  But  perhaps  we  are  proud- 
est of  all  of  a  single  short  sentence 
which  did  not  appear  in  our  paper 
at  all — which,  written  hastily  in 
the  summer  of  1864  on  the  back 
of  an  unimportant  memorandum, 
was  long  buried  in  the  White  House 
files. 

"That  sentence,  in  Lincoln's 
handwriting,  reads;  'The  Journal 
paper  was  always  my  friend;  and, 
of  course,  its  editors  the  same'." 

Group  To  Meet  Tomorrow. 
Mother,  home  and  child  depart- 
ment of  the  Federated  Colored 
Women's  clubs  will  meet  at  2:30 
p.  m.  tomorrow  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Taylor,  1001  South 
Sixteenth  street.  Mrs.  Bertha 
Brown  is  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment. 


First  Editors  Oi  Journal 


SIMEON   FRANCIS 
Pioneers  in  newspaper  editing  in 
the    middle    west    were    Simeon 
and  Allen  Francis,  pictured  above. 


ALLEN  FRANCIS 

t  editors  of  the  Illinois  State  Jour- 
nal, Simeon  having  founded  the 
newspaper  in  1831  and  his  brother 
joining   him    in   the   enterprise   a 


The  two  brothers  were  the  first       short  time  later 
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Abraham  Lincoln  Once  Owned 
A  Weekly  Newspaper 


By  JOHN   PAUL  JONES,  JR. 

Inasmuch  as  his  biographers  have 
pictured  Abraham  Lincoln  at  different 
times  as  a  merchant,  laborer,  river 
man,  surveyor,  politician,  and  lawyer, 
it  is  not  hard  to  imagine  him  as  a 
good  natured  country  newspaperman, 
walking  the  streets  of  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, with  a  batch  of  copy  paper  in 
his  hand  and  a  stub  of  a  pencil  be- 
hind  one  ear. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Lincoln  was 
never  actually  a  newspaper  editor,  but 
for  a  period  of  eighteen  months  from 
May  30,  1859,  to  December  6,  I860,  he 
was  the  owner  of  a  weekly  German 
newspaper,  the  Staats-Anzeiger,  in 
Springfield.  Few  persons  of  Lincoln's 
day  knew  of  the  new  enterprise  and 
hardly  anyone  today  ever  pictured  him 
in  the  role  of  newspaper  proprietor. 
His  purchase  of  the  weekly  came 
about  in  this  manner: 

SAW  AN  OPPORTUNITY 

In  1859  when  the  Lincoln  presiden- 
tial campaign  was  getting  underway 
there  was  some  doubt  as  to  which  way 
the  German  vote  of  Illinois  would 
swing.  There  were  some  30,000  Ger- 
mans in  the  state  and  while  they 
leaned  toward  the  Republican  party 
the  most  influential  German  language 
newspaper  in  the  state,  the  Stoats- 
Zeitung  of  Chicago,  was  for  Seward. 

Lincoln  saw  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  about  this  situation  when 
he  learned  that  his  friend,  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Canisius,  scholarly  German  edi- 
tor of  the  Staats-Anzeiger.  was  having 
financial  difficulties  with  his  paper. 
Canisius  had  been  advanced  money 
by  his  landlord,  John  Burkhardt,  and 
when  he  was  unable  to  repay  the  loan, 
Burkhardt  took  over  the  paper.  At 
this  point  Abraham  Lincoln  came  into 
the  picture  by  purchasing  Mr.  Burk- 
hardt's  claim.  The  amount  of  money 
involved  was  $400. 

This  purchase  made  Lincoln  the  ac- 
tual owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Staats-Anzeiger,  but  the  transaction 
was  secret  so  that  Canisius  continued 
to  walk  the  streets  of  Springfield  as 
the  owner  and  editor.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  there  is  in  existence 
today  a  contract  between  the  two  men, 
written  on  both  sides  of  a  sheet  of 
legal  cap,  and  in  Lincoln's  own  hand- 
writing, there  would  probably  be  no 
proof  that  the  great  Civil  War  Presi- 
dent had  owned  a  weekly  newspaper. 
This  contract,  dated  May  30,  1S59,  is 
so  unique  that  it  bears  quoting.  As 
published  in  volume  two  of  Emanuel 
Hertz's  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  New  Por- 
trait, the  document  reads: 


continue       thenceforward       issuing 
weekly  or  oftener,  at  the  option  of 
said     Canisius,     he,     said     Canisius, 
bearing    all    expenses,    and    charges, 
and  taking  all  incomes  and  profits; 
said    paper,    in    political    sentiment, 
not  to  depart  from  the  Philadelphia 
and    Illinois    Republican    platforms; 
and  for  a  material  departure  in  that 
respect,   or   a  failure  of  said   paper 
to  issue  as  often  as  weekly,  or  any 
attempt  to  remove  said  press,  types, 
etc.    from    Springfield,    or    to    print 
with  them  anything  opposed  to,  or 
designed    to    injure    the    Republican 
party,  said  Lincoln  may,  at  his  op- 
tion, at  once  take  possession  of  said 
press,  types,  etc.,  and  deal  with  them 
as  his  own.  On  the  contrary,  if  said 
Canisius  shall  issue  a  newspaper,  in 
all  things  conformable  thereto,  until 
after    the    Presidential    election    of 
1860,  then  said  press,  types,  etc.  are 
to   be   his   property   absolutely,    not, 
however,  to  be  used  against  the  Re- 
publican  party;    nor  to   be  removed 
from  Springfield  without  the  consent 
of  said  Lincoln." 

At  the  bottom  of  his  copy  of  the  con- 
tract Lincoln  wrote  in  pencil,  "May  30, 
1859.  Jacob  Bunn,  bought  the  press, 
types,  etc.  of  John  Burkhardt,  for  me, 
and  with  my  money." 

It  is  readily  seen  from  the  contract 
that  the  only  important  point  Lincoln 
made  was  that  the  editor  of  the  Staats- 
Anzeiger  was  to  issue  a  Republican 
paper.  The  contract  did  not  say  that 
the  paper  was  to  support  its  owner 
particularly,  but  the  Republican  party 
in  general. 

MAJOR  FORCE  IN  CAMPAIGN 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Lincoln's  paper, 
supplemented  by  the  work  of  such  in- 
fluential Germans  as  Carl  Schurz  and 
Gustave  Koerner,  was  a  major  force 
in  the  campaign  of  1860.  It  seems  that 
Lincoln  had  at  least  two  purposes  in 
mind  in  buying  the  German  paper:  he 
wanted  to  appeal  to  the  German  voters 
of  Illinois  through  a  paper  under  Re- 
publican control,  and  he  wanted  to  pre- 
vent the  paper  from  falling  under  the 
influence  of  the  Democrats.  Both  pur- 
poses indicate  that  the  Republican  can- 
didate had  a  high  regard  for  the  in- 
fluence of  the  press. 

Since  there  are  no  files  of  the  Staats- 
Anzeiger  known  to  be  in  existence,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  say  just  what  the 
editorial  policy  of  the  paper  was  after 
Lincoln  became  the  owner,  but  the 
editor  must  have  lived  up  to  his  agree- 
ment because  a  month  after  Lincoln's 
election  the  paper  was  turned  back  to 
Canisius.  On  the  back  of  the  contract 


Lincoln  wrote  that  Canisius  had  faith- 
fully fulfilled  the  obligations  of  the 
contract  and  satisfied  all  financial 
claims  of  Lincoln  and  that  therefore 
for  a  valid  consideration  he  conveyed 
the  type,  paper,  and  good  will  to 
Canisius.  The  act  of  turning  the  paper 
back  to  Canisius  must  have  been  one 
of  the  last  acts  of  the  President-elect 
as  he  cleaned  his  desk  before  leaving 
Springfield  for  the  White  House. 

It  is  known  also  from  letters  that 
are  in  existence  that  Lincoln  was  ac- 
tive in  promoting  the  circulation  of  his 
paper. 


( 
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Lincoln— a  Newspaperman  at  Heart 

As  a  Springfield  Lawyer,  He  Wrote  'Pieces'  for  the  Sangamo  Journal,  and  He  Never  Got  Printer's 

Ink  Out  of  His  System,  Robert  Harper  Book  Notes 


(Editor'*  note:  The  author  of 
this  article,  Marvin  H.  Cr  eager, 
is  editor  emeritus  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal,  Milwaukee, 
Wit.,  and  a  widely  read  schidar 
of  our  first  martyred  president. 
Some  of  the  information  he  uti- 
lizes herein  teas  gleaned  from 
the  book,  "Lincoln  and  the 
Press,"   by   Robert   S.   Harper). 

BY  MARVIN  H.  CREAGER 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  news- 
paperman at  heart.  He  loved  to 
write  "pieces  for  the  paper"  and 
did  so  even  in  the  troubled  days  of 
the  Civil  war.  In  fact,  his  native 
genius  for  reaching  the  people 
with  homely  expressions  was 
nursed  along  in  his  favorite  loaf- 
ing place,  the  office  of  the  Sanga- 
mon Journal  in  Springfield,  111. 
His  sure  understanding  of  men,  his 
early  reading  of  the  Bible's  prose 
and  his  association  with  the  news- 
paper all  contributed  to  the  sim- 
ple grandeur  that  made  his  papers 
immortal. 

To  say  things  simply  one  must 
know  what  he  is  talking  about. 
That  Lincoln  always  did. 

His  one  term  in  congress  almost 
cost  Lincoln  that  priceless  touch. 
In  Washington  he  heard  the  capi- 
tol  rafters  ring  with  the  florid  ora- 
tory of  the  Webster  and  Hayne 
schools  and  was  impressed.  But  he 
was  in  congress  only  two  years.  He 
returned  to  Springfield  to  loll  be- 
tween law  cases  in  the  splint  chair 
in  the  Journal  office.  His  master- 
ly prose  was  saved. 

Lincoln's  home  town  familiar- 
ity with  the  ways  of  editors 
equipped  him  to  ride  out  jour- 
nalistic winds  that  seemed  near 
to  swamping  his  ship  of  state. 
He  just  let  the  wind  blow. 

That  was  not  a  proud  era  in 
American  journalism,  although 
;ome  of  its  greatest  names  were 
n  the  newspaper  mastheads.  Many 
not  little  men  were  editing  papers 
in  the  north.  Dissenting  editors  all 
the  way  from  New  England  intel- 
lectuals to  backwoods  smart  alccks 
oerated  him  —  some  with  sharp 
wit,  but  more  with  unbelievable 
billingsgate,  Some  sincerely  feared 
Lincoln  as  it  witless  bumpkin; 
some  were  concerned  over  his 
>eeming  carelessness  with  the 
Constitution;  some  were  angered 
by  their  failure  to  use  him;  a  good 
many    thought    slavery    was     all 


LINCOLN 

A  NEWSMAN  AT  HEART— Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  above,  the  United 
States'  first  martyred  president, 
was  a  newspaperman  at  heart,  ac- 
cording to  Robert  Harper's  recent 
book,  "Lincoln  and  the  Press." 
This  picture,  apparently  made  in 
1857  or  1858,  is  in  the  Decatur, 
III.,  library.   (INP). 

right,  and  more  were,  by  instinct, 
crosswise  of  the  bed  always. 

Even  those  who  were  for  him 
were  not  constant.  Horace  Gree- 
ley, for  instance,  spun  like  a 
weathervane  in  a  whirlwind. 
One  of  the  few  who  never  fal- 
tered in  his  faith  was  Samuel 
Bowles  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican,  although  he 
had  opposed  Lincoln's  nomina- 
tion and  called  him  a  "Simple 
Susan,"  Bowles  was  the  only 
one  of  the  big  time  editors  who 
saw  at  once  the  majesty  of  the 
Gettysburg  address.  He  hailed 
it  as  a  "perfect  gem"  in  his  next 
edition. 

Take  the  case  of  the  abusive 
northern  newspapers.  While  his 
cabinet  fumed  Lincoln  took  it  easy. 
Ho  knew  that  editors  usually  are 
more  dismayed  when  their  shafts 
bring  no  reply  than  when  their 
target  screams  in  anger. 

Meantime,  groups  of  Union  sol- 
diers began  coming  home  on  fur- 
lough. They  were  playful  chaps, 
only  they  sometimes  played  rough, 
and   they  did  not  like  people  who 


stayed  home  and  stoked  the  "fire 
in  the  rear,"  as  Lincoln  called  it. 
These  visiting  soldiers  took  care 
of  a  good  many  of  the  disloyal  pa- 
pers by  simply  wrecking  or  burn- 
ing their  shops  and  dumping  their 
type  in  the  river  or  sowing  it 
broadcast  over  the  south  forty  (all 
type  was  set  by  hand  then  and 
when  their  type  was  gone  the 
newspaper  was  through).  To  crit- 
ics of  his  laissez-faire  attitude 
toward  the  boisterous  soldiers, 
Lincoln  had  no  comment.  He  car- 
ried out  his  earlier  observation 
that  he  never  controlled  events, 
but  that  events  often  controlled 
him. 

Some  of  Lincoln's  overheated 
officials  like  Secretary  Stanton 
and  maladroit  generals  like  Am- 
brose Burnside  tried  arresting  edi- 
tors and  suppressing  newspapers. 
It  amounted  to  little  more  than 
harassment,  because  Lincoln  did 
not  back  up  such  activities.  This 
"Simple  Susan"  knew  when  a  po- 
tato was  hot  and  he  preferred  to 
handle  the  press  with  gloves. 

The  most  spectacular  Copper- 
head (the  accepted  term  for  dis- 
loyal northerners)  was  Clement 
Vallandingham,  a  wily  Ohioan  who 
had  been  an  editor  and  a  congress- 
man. Vallandingham  was  person- 
able and  widely  liked.  Papers  of 
wide  renown  were  his  blatent 
champions. 

The  Ohioan  was  convicted  of 
hampering  the  war  effort  and 
appealed.  Lincoln,  rather  than 
make  him  a  martyr,  let  the  case 
drop  and  the  Copperhead  lost 
his  sting. 

When  Gen.  Burnside  seized  the 
office  of  the  Chicago  Times,  a 
virulent  and  resourceful  critic, 
Lincoln  overruled  him.  Samuel 
Medary,  brilliant  but  malignant 
editor  of  the  Crisis  in  Columbus. 
O.,  was  arrested  for  his  attacks, 
but  Lincoln  let  him  go.  In  all  such 
cases  the  freed  editor  lost  much  of 
his  punch. 

Lincoln,  in  his  early  Spring- 
field (III.)  days,  struck  up  a 
close  friendship  with  Edward 
L.  Baker,  the  Sangamon  Jour- 
nal's editor.  He  wrote  breezy, 
satirical  letters  which  Biker 
printed  anonymously.  Soon  the 
style  was  generally  recognized, 
and  anonymity  was  no  cloak. 
One  of  his  pen  names  was  Re- 
becca, and  over  it  he  viewed 
men  and  events  from  the  fem- 
inine angle  and  with  rising 
causticity. 


A  shining  target  was  James 
Shields,  an  artful  politician.  The 
letters  became  so  sharp  as  to  get 
Shields'  Irish  dander  up,  and  he 
challenged  Lincoln  to  a  duel.  Lin- 
coln  impishly  chose  the  awkward 
cavalry  sabers  of  the  time,  but 
Shields  saw  nothing  funny  in  that. 
He  accepted  and  the  amenities  of 
honor  were  carried  out.  Both  ap- 
peared at  the  grounds  with  their 
long,  heavy  swords. 

Meantime  Shields  had  been  told 
that  Lincoln's  girl  friend,  Mary 
Todd,  had  written  the  letter  and 
so  withdrew  the  challenge.  Lin- 
coln still  claimed  authorship,  but 
he  apologized  and  the  duel  was 
called  off.  Lincoln,  of  course,  mar- 
ried Mary,  and  Shields  went  on  to 
be  a  genera!  in  Lincoln's  Union 
army. 

Lincoln     kept     on      with      his 
newspaper      writing      but      was 
more    circumspect.      Baker    was 
a  helpful  critic  and  held  him  to 
his    homely    style.      Lincoln    put 
that    style    to    good    use    in    the 
Douglns   debates   and   in  all  his 
state  papers. 
In  1862,  while  Lincoln  was  puz- 
zling   over   emancipation,    Horace 
Greeley     published     in     his     New 
York     Tribune     "The     Prayer     of 
Twenty  Millions,"  a   plea  for  im- 
mediate freeing  of  the  slaves.  The 
spectacle    of    the    unchurchmanly 
Greeley     leading    20     millions    in 
prayer   amused    Lincoln.      But    he 
answered  the  prayer  solemnly  and 
he    did    it    in    a    "piece    for    the 
paper." 

It  was  his  memorable  declara- 
tion that  his  first  purpose  was  to 
save  the  Union  and  that  he  pro- 
posed to  do  that  any  way  he  could, 
whether  by  freeing  the  slaves  or 
by  letting  them  remain  in  bond- 
age. He  added  that  his  "oft  ex- 
pressed personal  wish  is  that  all 
men  everywhere  could  be  free." 
The  letter,  signed  by  Lincoln,  was 
printed  in  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Intelligencer. 

Several  other  times  in  the  White 
House  he  wrote  letters  or  articles 
for  judicious  planting  in  the  press. 
And  he  instigated  many  more 
where  he  felt  they  would  best 
serve  his  nation. 

It  was  Lincoln's  interest  in  and 
closeness  to  the  people,  nurtured 
by  his  newspaper  dabbling,  that 
kept  his  feet  on  the  ground 
through  perplexities  and  conniv- 
ances. He  was,  in  the  broadest 
sense,  a  faithful  attorney  for  the 
people.  That  is  the  highest  office 
of  journalism.  He  was  a  news- 
paperman at  heart. 


L  -two  —  *. 
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April,    1960 


Mr.  Lincoln's  Weekly  Newspaper 


There  are  many  facets  to  Lincoln's  talents  and  ac- 
tivities: farmer,  carpenter,  flatboat  man,  surveyor, 
lawyer,  orator,  statesman;  but  not  many  think  of  him 
as  a  newspaper  man.  But  such  was  the  case.  Of  course 
everyone  knows  him  as  an  avid  reader  and,  perforce, 
much  of  his  early  reading  matter  was  newspapers  as 
books  were  hard  to  come  by  in  southern  Indiana  when 
he  lived  there.  No  doubt,  one  of  the  newspapers  which 
he  read  regularly,  perhaps  at  Gentry's  store,  was  the 
Western  Sun  which  began  publication  at  Vincennes 
about  1S05  and  which,  under  a  slightly  different  name, 
is  the  leading  daily  of  Vincennes  today. 

But  Lincoln  did  not  blossom  out  as  a  newspaper 
man  until  rather  late  in  his  career,  in  fact,  not  until  he 
had  his  eye  on  the  presidency.  Lincoln  was  always  an 
astute  politician,  in  a  statesman-like  way,  and  he  sawT 
that  the  thrifty  and  literate  Germans  who  had  mi- 
grated to  Illinois  in  great  numbers  would  be  able  to 
cast  many  votes  in  the  election  of  1S60.  He  also  knew 
that  they  were  anti-slavery.  So  what  better  way 
could  be  imagined  to  get  the  ear  and  the  votes 
(Stimmen)  of  this  German  speaking  bloc  than  a  news- 
paper (Zeitung)  in  their  own  language.  So  Lincoln 
acquired  the  ownership  of  The  Illinois  Staats- 
Anzeiger,  a  German  language  paper.  He  pledged  the 
editor,  Theodore  Canisius,  to  support  the  Republican 
platform  unreservedly.  This  Mr.  Canisius  did  most 
faithfully.  And  shortly  after  the  election,  December  6, 
I860,  in  accordance  with  the  contract,  Mr.  Lincoln 
presented  the  Staats-Anzeiger  to  Mr.  Canisius,  "lock, 
stock  and  barrel."  In  further  appreciation  of  his  fine 
support  in  the  presidential  campaign,  Mr.  Lincoln  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Canisius  United  States  Consul  at  Samoa. 


The  contract  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Canisius 
provided  specifically : 

That,  the  printing  press,  "German"  types  etc., 
purchased  of  John  Burkhart*,  belong  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and 

That,  Mr.  Canisius  is  to  commence  publishing, 
in  Springfield,  a  Republican  newspaper,  chiefly 
in  the  German  language,  and 
That  the  paper,  The  Illinois  Staats-Anzeiger, 
must  issue  weekly  and  that  failure  to  do  so 
shall  forfeit  all  rights  of  Mr.  Canisius,  and 
That    the    Staats-Anzeiger    shall    support    the 
national  and  state  republican  platforms,  and 
That  if  the  newspaper  publish  anything  deroga- 
tory' to  the  Republican  party,  Mr.  Lincoln  may 
immediately  seize  it. 
So  far,  it  seems  as  if  the  contract  were  all  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  but  it  also  provides 

That,  if  Mr.  Canisius  obeyed  all  the  provisions 
enumerated  until  after  the  election  of  1860,  he 
was  to  have  sole  title  to  the  Staats-Anzeiger. 
But  "lawyer"  Lincoln  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  keep  a  string  attached  to  the  Anzeiger  for  the  con- 
tract further  stipulated  that  even  after  the  ownership 
change,  the  Anzeiger  could  not  be  used  against  the 
Republican  party. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Lincoln  had  in  back  of  his  mind  the 
thought  that,  if  elected,  he  would  probably  be  running 
again  in  1864.  However,  the  Staats-Anzeiger  ceased 
publication  soon  after  the  change  of  ownership. 

*  A  creditor  to  whom  Mr.  Canisius  had  forfeited  the 
ownership  of  the  Staats-Anzeiger. 


By  Roy  Vail  Jordan 


Chicago  Sun-Tires 
Chicapo,  Illinois 
February  10,    1?63 


BOUGHT  NEWSPAPER 


State  Finds  Lincoln  Contract 


Sun-Junes  Bureau 
SPRINCil  II  I  I),  III.  —  The 
original  contract  lor  the  pur- 
chase by  Abraham  Lincoln  of 
a  Springfield  German-language 
newspaper  shortly  before  he  ran 
for  President  ha--  been  discov- 
ered by  the  Illinois  State  Histor- 
ical Library. 

State  Historian  Clyde  C.  Wal- 
ton announced  acquisition  of 
the  contract  Saturday. 

Lost  Through  Debt 

The  Illinois  Staats  Anzeiger 
had  been  founded  early  in  1859 
by  Dr.  Theodore  Canisius,  a 
Prussian- born  physician. 

B)  May  of  that  year  Cani- 
sius was  in  debt  to  his  landlord, 
John  Burkhardt,  who  took  over 
the  printing  press  and  other 
equipment. 

The  principal  German  -  lan- 
guage paper  in  Illinois,  the  Chi- 
cago Staats  Zeitung,  supported 
Lincoln's  rival,  William  H.  Se- 
ward of  New  York,  for  the  Re- 
publican presidential  nomina- 
tion in  I860. 

To  overcome  this  disadvan- 
tage, Lincoln  bought  the  print- 
ing equipment  from  Burkhardt 
and  turned  it  back  to  Canisius 
on  May  30,  1859.  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  newspaper 
would  not  be  used  against  the 
Republican  Party  or  be  re- 
moved from  Springfield  before 
the  1860  presidential  election. 

Fails  Second  Time 

After  the  election,  the  news- 
paper became  the  sole  property 
of  Canisius.  Lincoln,  who  occu- 
pied the  technical  position  of 
publisher  for  18  months,  en- 
dorsed the  property  back  to  the 


physician  a  month  aftei  he  was 
elected  President. 

However,  the  paper  tailed 
again  one  month  alter  Lincoln's 
inauguration,  and  Canisius  was 
appointed  by  the  President  to 
be  American  consul  in  Vienna 
Canisius  died  in  poverty  in  Chi- 
cago in  1885. 

Lincoln's  copy  oi  the  con- 
tract is  in  the  Brown  University 
Library,   Providence,   R.I. 

Another  Lincoln  discovery 
was  revealed  Saturday  by  King 
V.  Hostick,  Springfield  collec- 
tor of  historical  documents. 

Hostick  acquired  a  photo- 
graph of  Lincoln's  second  in- 
auguration with  the  Capitol  in 
the  background.  The  President 
is  shown  reading  his  inaugural 
message.  It  is  believed  to  be  one 
of  the  earliest  photographs 
showing  the  newl)  erected  Cap- 
itol dome  after  the  statue  of 
Freedom   had  been  set  in  place. 


The  contract  which  made 
Abraham  Lincoln  a  news- 
paper owner  for  18  months. 


The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
February  10,  19  6  3 


Researchers  Find  Contract  That  Made 


Lincoln  German  Paper  Publisher 


SPRINGFIELD,  111.  <£»)— Discovery  of  the  original  con- 
tract that  made  Abraham  Lincoln  a  newspaper  owner 
while  he  was  running  for  the  presidency  was  revealed 
Saturday  by  Clyde  Walton,  state  historian. 

The  document,  recently  acquired  by  the  State  His- 
torial  Library,  is  a  single  sheet  of  paper  on  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  wrote  the  contract  providing  for  publication  of 
a  German-language  newspaper  in  Springfield. 


Mr.  Walton  said  the  contract  named  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
owner  and  Dr.  Theodore  Canisius,  a  physician,  as  editor 
of  the  Illinois  State  Anzeiger  (Advertiser). 

The  document  was  written  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet 
and  is  dated  May  30,  1859,  a  year  before  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  nominated  for  the  presidency. 

This  shows,  Mr.  Walton  said,  that  even  then  he  was 
planning  to  seek  the  nomination. 


-At  that  time,"  Mr.  Walton  said,  "Lincoln  knew  that 
he  could  count  on  the  backing  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  a  number  of  downstate  English-language  papers 

"■mit  the  nrincipal  German-language  paper  in  tne 
state  was  the  cCago  Staats-Zeitung  and  it  was  his  rival, 
William  H.  Seward  of  New  York. 

The   contract   specified  that  Mr.   Canisius   (Lincoln 


spelled  it  Canissius  several  times  in  the  contract)  was 
to  publish  "a  Republican  newspaper,  to  be  chiefly  ta 
the  German  language,  with  occasional  translations  into 

English."  ,  .. 

Tt  was  to  b-  issued  at  least  once  a  week  at  the 
option  ofaM"  canisius.  Mr.  Canisius  was  not  to  move 
the  press  or  type  from  Springfield. 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 
Dallas,  Texas 
February  10,  1963 


HANDWRITTEN  DOCUMENT 

Lincoln's  Contract 
For  Newspaper  Found 


SPRINGFIELD,  III.  (AP)-Dis- 
covery  of  the  original  conlract 
that  made  Abraham  Lincoln  a 
newspaper  owner  while  he  was 
running  for  the  presidency  was 
revealed  Saturday  by  State  His- 
torian Clyde  Walton. 

The  document,  recently  ac- 
quired by  the  State  Historical  Li- 
brary, is  a  single  sheet  of  paper 
on  which  Lincoln  wrote  the  con- 
tract providing  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  German-language  news- 
paper in  Springfield. 

Walton  said  the  contract  named 
Lincoln  as  owner  and  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Canisius,  a  physician,  as 
editor  of  the  "Illinois  Staats  An- 
zeiger." 

The  document  was  written  on 
both   sides   of   the   sheet   and    is 
dated  May  30,   1859,   a  year  be- 
fore  Lincoln   was  nominated   for 
i  the  presidency. 

This  shows,  Walton  said,  that 
jeven  then  Lincoln  was  planning 
'to  seek  the  nomination. 

"At  that  time,"  Walton  said, 
I  "Lincoln  knew  that  he  could  count 
Ion  the  backing  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  a  number  of  down- 
I  state  English-language  papers. 

"But  the  principal  German-lan- 
guage paper  in  the  state  was  the 
Chicago  Staats  Zeitung  and  it  was 
for  his  rival,  William  H.  Seward 
of  New  York. 

The  contract  specified  that  Cani- 
sius (Lincoln  spelled  it  Canissius 
several  times  in  the  contract)  was 
to  publish  "a  Republican  news- 
paper,  to  be  chiefly  in  the  Ger- 


man   language,    with    occasional 
translations  into  English." 

It  was  to  be  issued  at  least  once 

a  week  or  oftener  at  the  option 

of    Canisius.    Another    stipulation 

was  that  Canisius  was  not  to  move 

the  press  or  type  from  Springfield. 

Canisius  had  started  the  Illinois 

Staats    Anzeiger   earlier    in    1859, 

j  but  in  May  he  was  in  debt  to  his 

landlord,    John    Burkhardt,    who 

took  title  to  the  newspaper  equip- 

J  ment,  presumably  through  a  mort- 

I  gage. 

Lincoln  purchased  the  printing 
press  from  Burkhardt  and  turned 
1  it  back  to  Canisius. 

Also  announced  Saturday  was 
discovery  of  a  previously  unknown 
1  photograph  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
second  inauguration.  It  was  an- 
nounced by  King  V.  Hostick,  a 
Springfield  collector  of  historical 
documents. 

The  photograph,  taken  at  ap- 
proximately noon  time  Saturday. 
March  4,  1865,  is  a  view  of  the 
inaugural  ceremonies  showing  the 
entire  capital  structure  in  the 
background  and  Lincoln  reading 
his  address. 

William  Morris  Smith,  a  pro- 1 
fessional  Washington  photogra- 
pher, snapped  the  picture.  Smith 
previously  had  been  a  patent  at-' 
torney  in  Washington  but  turned 
to  photography  and  was  in  the 
employ  of  Alexander  Gardner  and 
Mathew  Brady. 

Hostick  said  the  new  discovery 
is  the  only  photograph  of  the  sec- 
ond inauguration  with  the  capitol 
dome  as  background.  He  found 
the  new  photograph  in  California. 


Minneapolis  Star 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Abe's  Purchase 
Of  Paper  Told 


Springfield,  111.  (AP)— Dis- 
covery of  the  original  contract 
that  made  Abraham  Lincoln  a 
newspaper  owner  while  he  was 
running  for  the  presidency  was 
revealed  yesterday  by  State 
Historian  Clyde  Walton. 

The  document,  recently 
acquired  by  the  State  Historial 
Library,  is  a  single  sheet  of 
paper  on  which  Lincoln  wrote 
the  contract  providing  for  the 
publication  of  a  German- 
language  newspaper  in  Spring- 
field. 

WALTON  SAID  the  contract 
named  Lincoln  as  owner  and 
Dr.  Theodore  Canisius,  a  physi- 
cian, as  editor  of  the  "Illinois 
State  Anzeigner." 

The  document  was  written 
on  both  sides  of  the  sheet  and 
is  dated  May  30,  1859,  a  year 
before  Lincoln  was  nominated 
for  the  presidency. 

This  shows,  Walton  said, 
that  even  then  Lincoln  was 
planning  to  seek  the  nomina- 
tion. 

"At  that  time,"  Walton  said, 
"Lincoln  knew  that  he  could 
count  on  the  backing  of  rhe 
Chicago  Tribune  and  a  number 
of  downstate  English  language 
papers. 


"But  the  principal  German- 
language  paper  in  the  state 
was  the  Chicago  Staats 
Zeitung  and  it  was  for  his 
rival  William  H.  Seward  of 
New  York. 

THE  CONTRACT  specified 
that  Canisius  was  to  publish  "a 
Republican  newspaper,  to  be 
chiefly  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, with  occasional  transla- 
tions into  English." 

It  was  to  be  issued  at  least 
once  a  week  or  oftener  at  the 
option  of  Canisius.  Another 
stipulation  was  that  Canisius 
was  not  to  move  the  press  or 
type  from  Springfield. 

Canisius  had  started  the 
Illinois  Staats  Anzeiger  earlier 
in  1859,  but  in  May  he  was  in 
debt  to  his  landlord,  John 
Burkhardt,  who  took  title  to 
the  newspaper  equipment,  pre- 
sumably through  a  mortgage. 

Lincoln  purchased  the  print- 
ing press  from  Burkhardt  and 
turned  it  back  to  Canisius. 


According  to  a  recent 
survey,  newspaper  advertis- 
ing influences  purchasing 
most.  81%  of  the  people 
made  purchases  because  of 
newspaper  ads,  only  4%  be- 
cause of  television. 


o>  Letters 


a> 


German-American  Press  (Nov.  '94) 

Your  enjoyable  sketch  of  the  German- 
American  press  does  not  mention  the 
most  famous  and  unlikely  publisher  of  a 
German-American  newspaper  of  all: 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

On  May  30, 1859,  Lincoln  quietly  pur- 
chased the  Illinois  Staats-Anzeiger  in 
his  home-town  of  Springfield.  He  allowed 
the  editor,  Dr.  Theodore  Canisius,  to  bear 
the  expense  and  keep  the  profits  of  the 
paper,  but  put  him  under  contract  to  sup- 
port the  views  of  the  state  and  national 
Republican  platforms.  On  December  6, 
1860,  President-elect  Lincoln  turned  the 
paper  back  to  Canisius,  including  type, 
paper,  and  "good  will."  Clearly,  "honest 
Old  Abe's"  secret  foray  into  ethnic  jour- 
nalism demonstrated  the  importance  that 
that  astute  politician  attached  to  the 
German  vote. 

Stephen  J.  Ackerman 
Washington,  DC 
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LINCOLN    KNEW    VALUE 
OF  NEWSPAPER  SPACE 


Wrote  Editorials  for  Illinois  Papers  and 

Once    Owned   a   German   Paper, 

His   Biographer  Tells  Ad 

Club 


Abraham  Lincoln  knew  the  value  of  the 

newspaper  columns  when  he  embarked 
upon  his  political  career,  William  E.  Bar- 
ton, biographer  of  the  emancipator, 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  address  before 
the    Advertising   Club   of   Indianapolis. 

"If  I  speak  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  an 
advertising  man  I  speak  of  only  one  of 
his  attributes,  and  not  the  most  significant, 
but  one  of  sufficient  importance  to  de- 
serve recognition,"  Mr.  Barton  said.  "Of 
his  advertising  by  word  of  mouth  we 
have  meager  reports  in  such  of  his 
speeches  as  are  preserved.  I  have  dis- 
covered that  beginning  in  1840,  Lincoln 
began  to  write  editorials  and  other  pub- 
licity matter  for  a  campaign  newspaper 
and  for  the  Journal,  weekly  Whig  news- 
paper published  in  Springfield,  and  that 
he  continued  this  practice  for  20  years. 
Many  of  his  articles  I  am  confident  I 
have  been  able  to  identify.  In  so  far  as 
they  refer  to  himself  they  are  never 
egotistical.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
far  from  lacking  a  conspicuous  self-con- 
fidence. 

"Throughout   his   political    career   until 

he  became  President,  Lincoln  was  a  dili- 
gent reader  of  the  newspapers  and  he 
sought  and  appreciated  newspaper  pub- 
licity. He  treated  editors  and  reporters 
with  great  courtesy  and  he  collected  and 
preserved   references   to   himself. 

'  I  have  related  in  m.  'Life  of  Lin- 
coln' a  discovery  that  I  deem  important, 
how  after  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates, 
when  Lincoln  had  definitely  made  up  his 
mind  to  be  President  if  he  could,  he 
secretly  bought  a  German  newspaper. 
The  contract,  wholly  in  Lincoln's  hand- 
writing, was  dated  May  30,  1859.  He 
owned  this  paper  and  dictated  its  policies 
tor  eighteen  months  until  Dec.  6,  1860, 
a  month,  after  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency. He  wrote  with  his  own  hand 
letters  to  leading  Germans  through  the 
state  of  Illinois,  calling  their  attention 
to  sample  copies  of  'the  new  German 
newspaper,'  and  suggesting  that  they  ob- 
tain subscribers.  People  who  think  of 
Lincoln  as  a  modest  violet  blushing  be- 
side  a  mossy  stone  are  unaware  of  the 
extent  to  which  Lincoln  realized  am' 
advertised  his  own  fine  qualities." 


